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Magyar poets have loved to sing in praise of the herdsman's 
daring and dexterity, Wagner has sought to express in his canvas. 
He shows the horse-herder in his natural vigour, his picturesque 
costume, his quaint trappings, and pride in his skill and in his 
coal-black steed, which he strides with the familiarity of one reared 
in the saddle. The painting well expresses the subsiding action of 
a race. The victor exultingly reins up his black racer as he passes 



the goal, which is indicated by a sturdy Ungar who flies a tattered 
blanket from a long pole. The riderless horse suggests a close and 
dramatic contest, and admirably expresses the running-a-muck style 
of such a horse in a race. There is much power displayed in the 
treatment of the crowd and the landscape. The latter is interesting 
for its peculiarities, but awakens no sympathetic feeling. It has the 
wild tone and glum, melancholic aspect of the Slavonic nature. • 
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j)HE Royal Academy has just elected three asso- 
ciate academicians, and the selection of Messrs. 
P. Graham, Oulers, and Marcus Stone, to fill the 
positions, is in every way honourable to all con- 
cerned, added to which the appointment of these 
three gentlemen has been received with general 
satisfaction by the public. Mr. Peter Graham is 
a landscape-painter of a very high order of merit ; in the depart- 
ment of portrait-painting no sounder artist than Mr. Oulers has 
appeared for many a long day in England ; Mr. Marcus Stone 
stands at the head of his craft as a skilful designer and admirable 
painter of pieces of historic genre. The election, therefore, is 
precisely of that fair and satisfactory kind which in the profession 
itself, like other professions by no means free from jealousies and 
self-assertiveness, meets with general approval, and is accepted as 
representative, and as conveying a disposition on the part of the 
Academy to bestow honour where honour is alone due. It seems 
that no fewer than seventy-eight painters, thirteen sculptors, and 
nineteen architects, were nominated for election. Of these not the 
hundredth part had a ghost of a chance of being selected. By 
a custom of the Academy any painter who considers himself en- 
titled by age and merit to the honour may nominate himself, or at 
least find some friends who, agreeing with himself that the nomi- 
nation is desirable, will stand sponsors on a paper application to 
the Academy. When the evening of election comes every name 
that has been sent in is handed, on a written list, by the doorkeeper 
to every academician and associate academician who signs his 
name in the attendance-book. The president then takes the chair ; 
the names of those of the Academy who are present are called 
over; and the election proceeds. On the long list of gentlemen 
and ladies whose claims are before the august assembly each mem- 
ber makes a mark against two names, these being of the artists on 
whom his selection has fallen. The lists are collected, and taken 
to the president, who counts the number of votes. The names of 
the two candidates who have received the greatest number are 
ascertained, and then affixed to a ballot-box in place of the ordi- 
nary " Yes " and " No " which usually indicate the receptacles for 
the white and black balls. In the Academy election happily none 
of the latter occasionally useful little toys are dropped into the 
ballot-box. Each member takes a more honourable white ball, 
and, passing the president in the order of the calling of his name, 
drops it into the mouth of the box under that candidate's name 
whom he would prefer to see stand at the head of the poll. 

The balls are counted, and the president then declares upon 
whom the first selection has fallen. This operation of voting is 
repeated, until the three to be chosen have been elected, when the 
news leaks out in some mysterious manner, and is in ten minutes 
in the mouth of every club-gossip in the neighbourhood of St. 
James's Street and Pall Mall. The Academy " models " are usu- 
ally the vehicles of despatch on such occasions, being permitted 
access to apartments ordinarily sealed against the approach of 
outside visitors. 

The Arts Club, which may be said to represent public opinion in 
relation to Art-matters here, in London, received the news of the 
election with great favour, although there were numbers who would 
have been more than pleased to see the name of Luke Fildes on 
the list, an artist as popular in his own circle as he is with the 
general public. It will only be necessary to mention his last 
charming production, 'Where are you going, my Pretty Maid?' 
for the reader to be able himself to form a just estimate of the 



favouritism exhibited by many members of the Arts Club— a 
favouritism, by-the-way, to which your correspondent must like- 
wise plead guilty. The election of Mr. Fildes, however, is merely 
postponed. On the next occasion he will probably be permitted to 
add A.R.A. to his name, and thus place his foot on the second 
rung of the ladder which is by-and-by to assist him to the 
highest honour his profession can bestow. Few English artists of 
the present will be found more worthy of it. 

Through the courtesy of its owner I have been permitted, since 
I last wrote, to look through a gallery of paintings from which I 
received more real pleasure than from any private gallery which I 
can call to mind as having visited in or out of London. David Price, 
Esq., the gentleman to whom I am beholden for this courtesy, has 
collected at his residence in Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, 
as rare and priceless a selection of modern paintings by the best 
English artists as is to be met with, I should say, outside the 
walls of a public gallery. 

It will not be necessary to weary the reader with a lengthy de- 
scription of the several pictures in the collection-rooms, for the 
reason that the most of them are the originals in oils of engrav- 
ings as familiar to the readers of this Art Journal as they proved 
to be to the writer himself. Mr. Price owns, for instance, the 
original of Alma-Tadema's ' Sculpture-Gallery,' which is displayed 
to advantage in an anteroom surrounded by pieces from the stu- 
dios of Faed and Horsley, Ward, Armitage, Frith, Cooper, Poole, 
and others. In the next room the eye rests upon the well-known 
portrait of Rosa Bonheur leaning on the neck of the young High- 
land *' rover," painted by herself. This picture overlooks the same 
artist's celebrated Highland ferry— a flat-bottomed boat with cattle 
crossing a lake. On the opposite side of the gallery is the origi- 
nal of the more celebrated Claude Duval, dancing on the heath 
with the young lady whose coach his brother depredators are 
engaged in robbing. On the same walls are the best of Hook's 
j pictures, contributed during the past six years to the Royal 
! Academy. Mr. Price possesses some fine examples of Clark- 
! son Stansfield's marvellous accuracy in painting sea-pieces, and 
I , of Linnell's no less charming power in the department of land- 
1 scape. The originals of many of E. M. Ward's well-known and 
oft-engraved historic scenes are here, as well as the, if possi- 
ble, more familiar but less interesting pictures of Frith. And 
where the owner has been unable to succeed in procuring the 
exact original of a well-known picture, he has succeeded in so far 
enlisting the services of the artist who painted it as to obtain from 
him the reproduction in small of the original. In this way Mr. 
Price owns the counterpart by Frith of Frith's well-known and 
extensively engraved ' Railway-Station.' The gem of the collec- 
tion, or rather the picture proving most attractive at this particular 
season, is a grand landscape by Millais, which will be the artist's 
Academy picture for the present year. The title given to it is 
' The Sound of Many Waters,' and the scene depicted is a moun- 
tain-torrent at Dunkeld, in Perthshire. The spectator may be 
supposed to be standing on a rocky ledge at the side of a water- 
fall which plashes into a burn at his feet. The immediate fore- 
ground of the picture is a mass of skilfully-drawn rock dividing 
one waterfall from another, overrunning from a broad and silent 
pool, skirted in the distance by an ample grove of fir-trees. In the 
middle of this pool is a miniature, naturally-formed island of rock, 
on which grow, in luxuriant, unforced beauty, mosses, and ferns, 
and heather! and the other charming plants which gladden the eye 
and perfume the air in breezy, picturesque Scotland. The most 
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noticeable feature of this superb study is the consummate skill 
with which the artist has drawn the rocks of the foreground. 
Their indentations and rough ledges, with the patches of reed, 
and moss, and earthy deposit, are as admirably conceived and art- 
fully implanted on the picture as if Nature herself had (if one can 
imagine such a thing) permitted Mr. Millais to borrow of her this 
particular Perthshire scene, and with fairy touch transform it for 
his own purposes into oils spread upon canvas for his picture. 
Excellent, indeed, as this piece of landscape is, it does not seem 
to strike the imagination with so much vividness as did the ' O'er 
the Hills and Far Away ' of the same artist last year. Possibly we 
may find a reason for this in the extreme difficulty of imparting 
reality to restless masses of falling water. 

Mr. Millais has certainly, however, in this picture shown himself 
an artist of rare ability in the treatment of this by no means easily- 
accomplished task. I am given to understand that ^4,000 was the 
sum paid for this picture by Mr. Price, who purchased it direct 
from the studio of the artist. It being Mr. Millais's masterpiece 
for the past year, it will go in due course next April to Burlington 
House, and no doubt will attract that general attention which the 
work of Mr. Millais invariably brings, and as invariably deserves. 
Although for obvious reasons this picture has been selected for 
special mention in my present letter, it is not to be understood that 
it is the only piece of painting worthy of particular notice in the 
excellent gallery of Mr. Price. On the contrary, it contains so 
many splendid examples of modern English painting that to single 
out one for special mention and leave the others would be merely 
to display an utter ignorance of the qualities of artists long since 
recognised by the public as of the first order in their particular 
schools. Besides which, as I have already stated, nearly all the 
pictures in the collection have been engraved, and are possibly, 
I may venture to hope, as often seen in the dining-rooms of 
New York people as they are in the dining-rooms of Londoners. 
It is something to be able to say, with selfish exultation not un- 
mixed with pleasurable satisfaction, that one has seen and studied 
the originals. With care and discretion in buying, Mr. Price's 
collection may become in time as famous as the ever fresh and 
attractive and exquisitely entertaining Sheepshanks and Vernon 
collections, which, but two days since, I studied with that infinite 
delight which is generally born of a first instead of a fiftieth 
visit to South Kensington. 

Reference to South Kensington reminds me, by-the-way, that I 
ought not to omit mention here of a famous collection of portraits 



now on exhibition at the Museum, belonging to and lent by Earl Spen- 
cer, which are extremely valuable and interesting from the fact that 
they were, for the most part, painted by the men whose features 
they portray so admirably. We may here view the likeness of 
Jean Antoine Watteau drawn by himself. Antonio Verrio shows 
us, in his own inimitable style, what manner of man he was. 
Rembrandt allows us to study his features as he himself had 
studied them when a mere lad. Sir Peter Lely, prince of portrait- 
painters, used his skill so well that we have him here, in this col- 
lection of Earl Spencer's, reproduced on canvas with such mas- 
terly power as no artist save himself could possibly have wielded. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds leaves the same skilful impression of himself, 
and Sir Antonio More of himself. And, as if to crown the exceed- 
ing wealth of interest belonging to this collection, we read in his 
own lettering, on a canvas displaying the features of lifelike man 
absolutely wonderful in intensity of reality, " Bar' 4 Murillo seip- 
sum depingens pro filiorum votis acprecibus explendis." The fit 
companions of this magnificent example happened to be Albert 
Cuyp's likeness of himself and Pedro Van Mol's of himself. But, 
of all others in the gallery, a painting representing the dark features 
of Ignatius Loyola, painted by the master hand of Titian, was per- 
haps the most thoroughly interesting. A sallow-faced man, with 
black, scrubby beard and moustache, sunken cheeks, and piercing 
eyes overshadowed by heavy brows and dark hair, and clad in 
sombre garb of black velvet, the arch-Jesuit was the very personi- 
fication in the mind of the man whom history has taught us to 
associate with the most mischievous teachings of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Such a picture in a public exhibition is ob- 
viously a valuable contribution to the literature of history. It 
enables the student to arrange in his own mind and weigh by the 
light of a powerful and faithful portrait the facts which he has 
studied in connection with the influence and growth of the Church 
during the Middle Ages. No more powerful incentive to thought 
exists, nor one more helpful and easily applied to the understand- 
ing, than a skilfully-painted and faithful portrait of a man whose 
name and prestige belong to the story of the world. A portrait 
of Ignatius Loyola by Titian should furnish food for reflection and 
opportunity for thought long after the painting itself has passed 
from before the eyes, and has been relegated to the gallery of its 
owner. The thanks of every student are due to Earl Spencer 
for allowing so precious a relic to pass even for a time from his 
possession. 

Charles E. Pascoe. 
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HE annual spring exhibitions, those quasi private 
fffjl]lpSP| ones which are usually held as a sort of prepara- 
fMzll^^=J t0ry exercise P revi °us to the grand effort of the 
Salon, are now open. The new Cercle Artis- 
tique et Litteraire, on the Rue St.-Arnaud, has 
this year come into competition in this respect 
with the better-known and longer-established 
Cercle des Mirlitons, on the Place Vendome. The new club has 
thrown open its spacious salons to the public with a display of pic- 
tures of unusual extent and interest, many well-known names being 
represented there, as well as the rising talent of the day. 

Jean-Paul Laurens, who so narrowly escaped taking the Medaille 
d'Honneur at the Salon last year with his powerful but unpleasant 
painting of the ' Disinterment of the Empress Isabella,' is repre- 
sented by two pictures, one' of which, entitled ' Deux Pauvres,' 
represents two priests seated in a sumptuous antechamber, and 
apparently awaiting an audience. The colouring of this picture is 
extremely rich in tone, though dark. The black-robed priests, the 
crimson velvet of the bench on which they sit, the deep golden tint 
of the drapery that clothes the walls, the shadows as of coming 
night, make up a blending of warm though dusky hues. One of 
the priests, an aged man, with sharp, keen features and spare form, 
sits watching his turn to enter with eager glance and intent mien ; 
while the other, stout, heavy, and wearied out with waiting, is sunk 



in drowsy meditation. The other picture by M. Laurens, a ' Monk 
at Prayer,' is a mere study, but painted with much breadth and 
power. 

From the fertile yet vigorous pencil of Roybet come two of the 
most important works jn the exhibition. One, entitled ' Le Caba- 
ret,' shows two mysterious gallants engaged in hobnobbing at an 
inn-table. Behind these personages a martial-looking gentleman, 
his doublet of gold-yellow brocade most marvellously painted, 
stands looking on. Roybet's other contribution bears the name 
' The Chess-Players.' Perched on either end of a long bench, two 
cavaliers are engaged in the game. One, a stalwart, dark-locked, 
jovial-looking gentleman in a plum-coloured velvet doublet and yel- 
low-satin sash, sits erect with a jaunty air, and is evidently having 
the best of it. His companion, on the contrary, bends forward 
with a perplexed and anxious look ; he is an elderly man with griz- 
zled locks, and wears a soberer garb than does his dashing adver- 
sary. Very beautifully and carefully painted is this picture, with 
great finish of execution, yet with decided boldness of handling. 
The head of the victorious player in particular is most admirably 
painted. 

Jules Lefebvre has sent a small picture of an ' Italian Peasant 
Bride,' a delicious little thing in its way, probably a portrait of 
some pretty young Parisian damsel in the disguise assumed at a 
fancy-ball. The sweet, girlish face glances on us with peculiar 



